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Although there have been nany different vays of describing the essential 
procesa at vork In a creative act*«froa regression In the service of the ego 
(KrlSj 1952) to the blsociatlon of different oatrlccs (Koestler, I964)*«p2rhap9 
the alnplest and most direct description Ims been offered by Gordon (1S)61): 
M^lce the strange familiar and the familiar strange. As he and others point oun, 
one aspect of hurnan language that secois ideally suited to this dual function 
Is that of figurative language. The ossentlal property of such language Is that 
no one tahcs it llterally^*lt is aluays meant to be taken as o sooerihat differ* 
cnt or strange vay of saying a familiar ldca» or as an ordinary or iaalllar t;ay 
of expressing a strange idea* 

Although much has been vrltten on the development of language in children^ 
there has been only one study directly concerned vith the development of figura- 
tive language— and not an extensive one at that. In this study Arch and ITcrlove 
, , (i960) used fifty children (five groups vith ten subjects In each group), 

ranging in age from three to tvelvo. Er.ch of the children In this study, all 
of vhoa came from upper middle class homes in the Svarthmore Area, was inter* 
viewed on a one to one basis and questioned about a limited number of double* 
func^pn terms, I.e., terms such as m7cet or hard which refer both to the physi- 
cal properties of things as veil as to the psychological properties of people. 
1^*^ The results of this study indicated that mastery of double-function terms 

a regular developaent course, with young children tending first to uoe 
these tenao strictly In reference to objects. The paycholcglcal cense of a 
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double^ function terra teamed to coae late/ and then Apparently as a separate 
vocabulary Itca independent Its physical meaalog (1«6»| iooething on tha 
order of a hownym). The realization of a double- frmctlon property to these 
tenna vaa the leat thing to occur and then usually not spontaneously vlthln 
the Age groups studied. 

There iSp hox^ever» some problem vlth this interpretntlon given the procedure 
and the specific double- function terras actually used. All of these tenna (at 
least all of tha terms specifically mentioned in the text of the study) involve 
frozen metaphors; that ls» metaphors vhich exist as separate lexical entries* 
S09 for example* if ve look under the entry "hard," in as old a dictionary as 
Wcbfltcr^s U?.ivernal rictlonnry of the ^n^llsh Lfin^uare (1937) » ve find that the 
fifth definition (out of fourteen) runs as follows: "unfeeling, not easily moved 
by plty,«««scveref obd rate,«««aa a hard landlord (p« 766)." Metaphors that regu* 
larly appe'^r In a dictionary should be learned as separate lexical items and need 
not neccaaarily, in the minds of children, have any connection vhatsoever vlth 
the meaning of the term as it might be applied to a physical referent. The ques« 
tlon of vhen (at vhat ago) and in vhat manner children come to use and understand 
novel or non*frozcn metaphors, is, therefore, essentially left untouched by this 
study* 

The specific purpose of the present study vas to develop some age trends 
as to vhen children cooo to use figurative language* In this study ve assumed 
that asking a child to articulate the points of similsrlty betveen an example 
of figurative language and its parent meaning is probably too demanding a taa«c. 
Rather, it seemed more reasonable to aslc when children, come ft*st to use 
figurative language rather than to ask vhen they first are able to ormlaln vhat 
somebody oloo might have hfldln alnd when he, end not the child, used a partlcu* 
lar figure* la order to nccocipli^h thla core limited s^l» bad three Inde- 
pendent Judges rate compositions produced by a large group of third, fourth, 
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aod fifth grade students so ss to dctcrmiro how oftca thCMc children used novel 
and Irosen figures in their written vor:</ 

Procedure 

Subjects ^ « The senple consisted of six classes of children attending Vest Hills 
Elementary School In Knoxvillot Tennessee* The six classes vera selected so 
as to have two from each of threo grade levels-^thirdf fourth and fifth. Because 
these groups vera used In further research, one class in each grade vaa design 
nated as a Control class vhile the other vas desigtiated as an Experimental class. 
For the present atudy theod^ designations are essentially superfluous* The 
particular elcncntary school selected for observation is located in a laiddle 
to upper niddle class neighborhood and contains a fairly hooogeneous white pop* 
ulation; one probably slnilar to that used by Asch and Kcrlove. All in all 
there were 53 children in the third grade » 62 in the fourth grade » and 59 in 
the fifth grade, toaking a total of 174 children. 

procedure. * Each of the six participating teachers vas contacted and solved for 
pemission to gothcr coopositions in her class* All were told the aomative 
purposes of the study and were asked to have their students write coopositions 
on one of the following five topics,^ 

!• Vhat would you do if all* trees disappeared? 

(Describe what it would look like. Think of what trees do for us. 
Vliat would happen?) 

2. Vrite the advonturea of a lazy boy lost in a forest. 

(How would he feel? Vhnt would he think about? What would he do? 
Describe what the forest would look like to him after he realised 
he was lost.) 



•-, ' • * 

3« IIov would you feel If you were lii a pet Btore and oae of the gold- 
fish started to talk to you? 

(What do you think !ie night say? da; vould you ansver him? Why do 
you think he talked? Describe the goldfish*) 

A» Write a atory called '^y Adventures in Space/* 

01ow do you thinic you vould feel? \;hat vould you do? Why? What 
vould you think about? Hou vould your faznily and friends feel? 
What vould they think about? Describe how the earth looica from your 
apace capsule*) 

5« Write a story called 'The Coming of Winter/' 

(Hou do you know that vinter is near? Whet can you see? What can 
you smell? What can you taste? How do you feel? What do yoj do? 

Trcatnent of the Dcta * - Since the purpose of this cxpcriocnt was to detenaine 
the amount of figurative language occurring in the compos itiona of 8-11 year 
old children^ soac procedure vas needed to select such usage reliably« Barlov^ 
Rcrlin and Pollto (1970) have developed a rating procedure and progranxaed 
instruction technique designed to identify figurative language in psychotherapy 
protocolSi and this technique vas used in the present 6tudy« Easically^ three 
raters are first trained to recognize 15 different types of figurative usage— 
ranging from metaphor and litote to oxymoron and DCtonyay--and are then asked 
to rate independently four different prose passages* Of these four passages, 
tvo arc literary selections, one is a speech, and one is a transcript of a 
psychotherapy intorvlcu. 

After each of these ocloctlons is rated, the three judges next meet toge- 
ther to talk about their ratlags and to iron out differences. Raters not only 
arc trained to recognize the occurrence of figurative language, they are also 
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nakod to decide vhcthcr a given Instance Is a "frozen" or "novel V figure^ By 
froten ve ncan/ a figure ha^ become a part of the ordinary vocabulary even 
though It could still be recojjnlzed as non-llteral, l,e«, she is burstlnn vlth 
loy: vhllo by novel vo nean^ that the rater ha^ never experienced this usage 
beforot l«e«9 '*When evening Is spread out against the sky/Like a patient etherlted 
upon « Uble." 

Onco training was cooplotcd, and all raters felt confident that they could 
and did agree on these passages at least 807. of the tlEie, they vera then given 
a act of coisposltlons and asked to rate them, one class at a tlzse* Ratera* 
judgCQcntfl vere tallied on the basis of the following coding scheme: 

3 4 Ot this means that all three raters Independently judged this 

instance as figurative* 
2 + li this means that tvo of the three raters Independently judged 
this Instance to be figurative and that during the group dls*> 
cussion the third rater agreed* 
1 4* 2: this means that only one of the raters independently judged 

the instance to be figurative but that after a group discuss* 
Ion the other tvo raters agreed* 
2*1; this is the case In vhlch raters Independently chose an 
instanco as figurative but the third judge after discussion 



:*> \ did not agree • 

^ ^^ ^ i « 2j Finally, this la the case vhoro one rater Independently chose 

en instance as figurative but the other tvo raters still disa«» 
SrTIi? ^' greed even after discussion* 

using this 8j:8tcn, an instanco might be coded, 1 -f 2 F. This vould 
^- i bo a CQ8C in %;hich tho Inatnncc vas tirot Independently choeoa by only one 
rator as figurative and a£tcr discussion the other raters o!;recd. This code 

O 
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also rcvedls that tho Instanco vas Judged to be frozen* Only those instances 
rated oo 1 *^ 2 or better voro coimtcd as instoncca of figurative language la 
any cocpoditlon. 

Resultfl 

Rcltablllty of JrdrmGntft ^ - One question that must be anawercd before It is 
possible to analyze ao<^ trends la figurative language concerns the pattern of 
ogrccmonts and dlsagrccooQta among the three raters* Table I presents these 

Xnsert Tabic 1 hero 

data for all three grades* Probably tho best vsy In vhlch to read this table 
if from the bottoa up* For Grade 3 all raters scored a total of 168 units; 
for Grade 4 they scored 205 units; and for Grade 5t 253 units. Of the 168 
units scored for Grade 3, 150 (S87.) were agreed upon by all tlirce raters after 
their discussion sossloaa^ vhlle 18 (12^) vcre never agreed upon* For Grade 4 
raters ogreed 85% of the tln^» vhlle for Grade 6 raters agreed 82X of the time* 
Of tho 150 units agreed upon for Grade 3» there \7ere a total of 83 Crozcn 
figures and 67 novel ones; for Gvade 4 there were 111 frozen and 67 novel; 
vhlle for Grade 5 there wore 142 and 72, respectively. 

An examination of these judgocnta oha;;8 that for all three grades, 
raters found It easier to pick out novel than frozen metaphors^ For Grade 3 
the proportion of 3 + 0 and 2+1 judgments vaa • 73 for novel figures and 454 
for frozen figures* The cotsparablc values v^ero .70 and .58 for Grade 4 and 
•74 end .53 for Grade 5. \niat this means Is that raters tended to miss frozen 
DOtaphors more frequently tlian novel ones, vlth about 457« of the frozen ncta- 
phcrs being noticed by only a single rater during his Journey through the 
coc3pooitlon« Although the agrecncnt values foi the 2 -f 1 and 3 4-0 condition 
reached obout a 75Z level for novel and a 55^ level for frozen figures, these 
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• ••ngrccocnt values" aro clearly very conacrvatlvoly figured • It should be 
obvious that raters also agreed very freqjcntly on the non*cccurrence of oeta- 
phoTS, so that even the higher values of 88» 85 and 827. probably represent 
imdercatliz^tos of hov? veil raters actually agreed In doing this task. 

Xq order to detcrolno if there vero any significant dlffercncoa in usaa 
number of figures of speech detected by each rater » a random sanple of five 
children vas drawn from each grade and an analysis of variance computed over 
these values* Zn no case vero the between rater F<*ratlos greater than 1*00 
(for Grade 3 P^^g » •99j for Grade 4 3 » .92; and for Grade 5 g » .SI), 
Wliat this means Is that there were no significant differences ataong the totaj. 
figures rated by each of the 3 raters for these randomly selected protocols* 
On the basis of all of these data then, ve concluded that raters did not differ 
la their ability to detect figurative language and that the number of figures 
detected probably represents a conservative estimate of the number actually 
produced* 

liCnrtth of Crnpooitton ^ • Before any meaningful conclusions can be drawn about 
hod frequently figurative language occura in the compositions of school age 
children, it is first necessary to find out if children in all three grades 
vrote compositions of equal length* The data on this point aro quite uncqui* 
vocal; they did not* For Grade 3 the average composition length was 98#7 
vords^ while the comparable values for Grades 4 and 5 were 1A5#6 and 163^1 words, 
respectively* An analysis of variance showed these values to differ signifi- 
cantly (F^ 15.65; £< #001) indicating that some correction for composi^ 
^ 1 1 7 1 

tlon length had to be made before wo could compare directly values across the 
three grade levels* 

The statistic developed for this purpose was a sljq>lo one: all scores 
were converted to proportlonaj tliat i8> the number of ractaphora over the 
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nunber of words tlnM 100# The roflflon for taultlplylns thlfl value by 100 vAt 
to get rid of dccicil acorea and to oxpr sss the nuaber of metaphors as aomo 
Dunbor per 100 vords of text, So^ for escample. If this value turned out to 
be l*50t this ocaas that students produced an average of 1»50 taetaphors per 
loo vords of text* 

^timber of Fl;>uro3 for cnch G"ade « Once all scores had been converted to 
percentages » caeana were obtained for students In all three grades. These re* 
suits are presented In Fig. 1 where It can be seen tliat students produced a 



Insert Fig. 1 here 

larger number of frozen than novel metaphors at each of the three grade levels « 
As Figure I also shows, the number of metaphors— both novel and frozen— decreased 
over successive grade levels » although this decrease vas more marked for novel 
than for frozen figures. 

Given these trends* a complex analysis of variance vas computed over the 
scores • Since there vas an unequal number of studc^nts in each of the clasoes, 
some corrections had to be made before ve could carry out this statistical 
analysis. In order to correct for an unequal number of students in each class, 
the class vlth the smallest number of cases (N "23) vas chosen as the standard , 
and cases vere dropped randomly from nil other claoses until there vere only 
23 students In the remnining 5 classes* In dropping caseSive v;oro careful to 
equate the proportinn of zero scores remaining uith the proportion found in 
the original sample. So, for exari^le, if a class had 35 scores and / vere zcro^ 
vo tried to liave 20X of the final 23 scores selected also have fl value of cero 
(l»e«i betveen 4 and 5). 

Once this correction had been applied, renults showed tliat otudents pro* 
duced a significantly larger puuber of frozen than novel figures; Fj^j^32 7.76} 
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, £< «01» and that tho total pcrccncoscs dropped significantly over the three 
graded considered, F2 ^^32 " 3#C0, £<.025t All other coapnrioons produced non* 
•Ignlf leant F-rntloa* 

Intercorrolatlons Ar.onf> no?pon?n >!c>n9t!rcfl t • Part of the reason for expressing 
tho number of metaphors produced as a percentage was to correct for unequal 
eooposltlon length* But Individual students v;ltliln each grade also produced 
compositions of unequal length, and It. sccoed reasonable to ask if there vaa 
any relationship between coinposltlon length and tho number of novel figures 
produced and cocposltlon length and the number of frozen figures produced. In 
addition. It also seemed reasonable to detcnnlnQ if students vho produced a large 
number of novel figures also produced a large number of frozen figures* 

Table 2 presents the pattern of 1l tercorrclatlons. for all 3 grades as veil 
as the correlations for all grades combined* Loolclng first at^tho combined 
correlations. It con be seen that total vords and frozen: figures correlated more 

Insert T-blc 2 here 

Strongly than total i ords and novel figures (.49 to *27) with this difference 
significant on the basis of a t;*tcst {t » 2*06; *dl)* The correlation of 
tl9, bctiTCcn frozen and novel figures, while marginally signiricant, is really 
too small to be of great practicdl trnportance* A further examination of such 
correlations for all three grades essentially confirms this conclusion: in 2 
of 3 clanocs, tho correlation between frozen and novel figures was essentially 
•00* An exanlnaclon of the other two types of correlation produced results 
similar to that reported for the combined grades; oigntf leant and high posit Ive 
correlations between vords and frozen figures, and amallor, but still signlficanJt, 
correlations bct\;ecn words and novel figures* There is coco small tendency for 
these latter two typco of correlations to increase over ouccosslvo gradcs# 
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Dlccuflslon 

Contrary to conclualons suggested by Asch and Korlove (I960), chlldrea In 
the praaent study vera able to produce a aubatantial number of taetaphora«*both 
novel and frosen**evan aa early aw the third grade* Aa a eoatter of fact, third 
grade chlldrea aeemed to produce a greater proportionate amount of figurative 
language than children la higher gradea. 

How are these differences betveen our results and Asch and Nerlove*8 trenda 
to be underatood? Probably the cx>st important difference concerns the task used 
to measure a child *b coonand of figurative language* Asch and Kerlove vera 
interested in seeing whether a child could explain vhy terms such as hot or 
sveet could refer both to physical and psychological aspects of things and people. 
In coi>trost» ve vere Interested in seeing If children could taake use of figurative 
language rather than in seeing if they could describe the 'Si^hys'* and '"vherefores" 
of such language. It la not an uncocsoon finding that the use of a language skill 
often surpasses a speaker's ability to describe vhat's going on. In the case of 
gramnart for example^ ve can all sense the difference betveen (They] [are flying) 
[planes] » and (They] (are} {flying planes]; yet very few people could draw or 
even describe the appropriate phri;8C*structuros« As ve noted in the Introductlont 
part of the reason for a child's inability to explicate the metaphoric relation* 
ahips inherent in double* function terms may be because such terns are frozen or 
standard in the longuagc« Under this condirion It is not at all surprising that 
young children should consider such terms aa hoaonyma than aa aemantlcally 
related vorda. 

Using childrcn'a compositions as a aource of data nay eleo help account for 
the decrease in the number of metaphors produced over successive grades* Informal 
oxamination of these compositions shoved very little change in vocabulary tised^ 
but slnilar to results found by Loban (1963), profound chnnges in the chlld*s 
control of grammar and spelling* The composition task seems to bo one in vhich 



a child la very Btrongly coacerned about getting a good grade ^ end that meaoa: 
don't take chances vlth either spelling or gracmar or vord choice* In eKott, 
writing o composition seems to imply to the child do the best you can, but don't 
rock the boat* Experincntally this raay mean that a more accurate way in which 
to assess development trends would be to have children speak their "compositions" 
rather than to write them. In this way it might be possible to remo-ve the 
demand characteristics that go along with writing a composition in an elementary 
school classroom* In any avent it is interesting to note that the composition 
task is ona in which the child uses progressively less figurative language as he 
gains more experience in writing compositions. 

Given these limiting conditions, what conclusions can be drawn in regard to 
figurative language? Here let us turn to the correlational data where the major 
finding was a strong correlation between number o£ words end frozen figures* 
Although it is difficult to interpret correlations unequivocally , these datxt do 
ecoa to imply that frozen metaphors function pretty much as regular vocabulary 
items and that the greater the written output, the greater the number of frozen 
figures. One other plcco of data also suggesting that frozen figures should be 
considered largely as lexical items can be found in the relatively greater pro* 
portion of I + 2 ratings for frozen as opposed to novel figures. l?hat this means 
la that all but one of the raters often missed such usage but that once it was 
pointed out, both other raters readily agreed. Such usage, in contrast to novel 
figures, is much less compelling and consequently much more easily missed. 

The essentially zero correlations between number of frozen and novel figures 
oimply means that subjects who produce n large number of novel metaphors do not 
nQccosarlly produce large number of frozen cr*2taphor8. If the appearance of 
novel nctophors in cocponttlona can be considered as some indication of both 
motflphoric thlnlclns and lack of concern over grades and if frozen metaphors 
rcprcflont simple loxlcol choicest then no correlation should bo expected. Using 

O 
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froson figures I0 probably Irrelevant to detonnltilng vhethor or not a child caa 
think metaphorically and, by extension, creatively* 

yimt about the Boall, but still significant, corxelations between novel 
uaage and co^posltfon length? Here again the Issue revolves around the meaning 
of correlation; and hero ve may speculate th«at one property of novel usage la 
to promote greater interest and thereby Increase tbn length of the composition 
produced* Unlike frozen figures, novel figures may serve to bring about longer 
compositions and are not slcsply a by-product of longer compositions. This is, 
ot course, a poat'^hoc ^ explanation and before ve vould put any confidence In itf 
ve would have to tost It further. I.e., by seeing If children presented vlth 
highly metaphorlc cooposltlon^fragmcnts vould produce longer complcr ons than 
students presented vlth cooposltlon fragments devoid of figurative ' anguage. 
In any case cho experiment Is datable, and such results should helf to clerlfy 
the relationship of novel metaphors to composition length. 
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EXPERIMENT II 

In this cxperimont wc were interest^id in finding out how frequently children 
used figurative latiguage in tasks that might reasonably be expected to have de- 
mand properties different from those of a Composition Task. Of the two tasks 
chosen, the first involved using a word in a sentence and writing as many sen- 
tences with as many different meanings of that word as possible, while the sec- 
ond involved making canparisons between pairs of words. More specifically, in 
the first task children were asked to write as many sentences as they could to 
five different double- function words (e.g., cold, deep, crooked, etc,)j while 
in the second task they were asked to make comparisons between three different 
pairs of words (e.g., window-water, baby- tomorrow, etc.). The specific words 
used In the Multiple Sentences Task included many of the same words used by 
Asch and Nerlove (1960) in the hope of providing some degree of comparability 
Detween our results and those reported by these earlier Investigators. 
Subjects. 

The subjects were exactly the same as those used in the first sample; that 
lo, two classes of children selected from each of three grade levels, third, 
fourth, and fifth, in an upper-middle-class white neighborhood. 
Procedure . 

The rating procedure used was also exactly the same as that used in Exper- 
iment I; that is, three judges independently rated the papers produced by all 
of the children and then discussed their ratings at a later time. 
Reliability of Jud^cnts . 

Tables II-l and II-2 present the reliability of the three raters' judgments 
for both of these new tasks. As can be seen, the reliability of rater judgments 

INSERT TABLES II-l AlU) 11-2 HERE, 
ir, comparable in all grades to those reported for the Cornpositiou Task. A further 
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examination of these tables shows that a very small number of judgments fell into 
the rejected (that is, 1-2 and 2-1) categories. As before, the reliability of 
rated judgments seemed sufficiently good so as to allow us to place some confi- 
dence in results to be reported in the next section, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
In order to examine the pattern and rate of figurative language over each 
of the three grade levels it was first necessary to find out if there were dif- 
ferences in the frequency of response for these new tasks as a function of grade. 
Table II-3 presents these data for both tasks for all three grade levels. 



INSERT TABLE II-3 HERE, 



In examining these data, it should be remembered that the Multiple Uses Task, 
involved 5 words, whereas the Comparison Task involved only 3 word pairs. As 
can be seen from Table II-3, the mean number of sentences for all 5 words is 
about 10 for grades 3, 4, and 5 and there is no increasing trend over grades. 
Vrtiat this means is that most subjects produced about 2 sentences for each of the 
words. An analysis of variance computed over these data produced a non-signi- 
ficant F- value of 2,60. 

If we look now at the Comparison Task, mean values again fell in the range 
between 9 and 10, Since this task involved 3 pairs of words, we can see that 
the average child produced about three comparisons for each word pair. An anal- 
ysis of variance computed over these data again failed to indicate a significant 
increase over grades (F = 2,37). 

These data show that both the Multiple Uses and Comparison Tasks do not 
r.ccm to increase in terms of total number of instances over grades. This pat- 
t-t'rn, as may be remembered, is different from that produced by the Composition 
*r.t'*.k where clearly longer expositions were written by fifth grade children 
gl^Q* ^^^^'iparcd to third and fourth grade children. 
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Rate of Figurative Usa.<^e . 

In order to make the scores obtained in Ta^s 2 and 3 directly comparable 
to those obtained for Task 1, all values for each child were converted to pro- 
portions, \iheLt this means is that the rate of metaphoric usage for each of the 
two new tasks could be expressed in terras of the same measure; namely, the mean 
number of figures per 100 words of text. This, or course, is exactly the same 
proportional metric as had been used for the Composition Task, a condition which 
makes it possible to compare directly the influence of all three tasks on how 
frequently children used figurative language. 

INSERT FIGURE II- 1 IlERE. 

Figure II-l presents the mean number of figures per 100 words of text for 
children at each grade level for the Multiple Uses Task (Task 2). As can be 
seen, the multiple use procedure produced a greater number of frozen than novel 
figures, although the number of frozen figures was considerably larger than occur- 
red in the Composition Task, With the exception of Grade 5, the number of novel 
figures for this task fell at about the same level as for the Composition Task. 
Also to be noted is the general upward trend of both frozen and novel figures 
over grade levels with this increase more consistent for the frozen than novel 
figures. An analysis of variance computed over the data contained in Figure II- 1 
showed significant differences between the number of frozen and the number of novel 
figures, as well as a significant increase in both types of figurative language 
over all three grades. 

What now of the Comparison Task (Task 3)? Figure II-2 presents the mean 

INSERT FIGURE II-2 liERE, 

number of figures per 100 words of text as a function of grade level for this 
task. As can be seen from the figure, the Comparison Task elicited a far greater 
^r»isabcr of novel than frozen figures, and both types of figurative language increa- 
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sed over grades. The absolute level of fig irative language usage is also of 
some interest. As again can be seen from Fig. II-2, the number of novel fig- 
ures evoked by this task was far in excess of that evoked by either of the other 
two tasks with the average for all three grades falling somewhere around 5.5 fig- 
ures per 100 words of text. This is in contrast to the average values for both 
the Multiple Comparison and Composition Tasks where such values fell at much low- 
er rates (i.e., in the Composition Task the average for novel figures for all 
3 grades was less than 1 per 100 words of text, while the comparable value for 
the Multiple Uses Task was under 1.5 per 100 words of text). 

If we look now at frozen figures, the results are somewhat different. The 
relative range of values over all three tasks for frozen figures is nowhere near 
as great as for novel figures, with the Composition Task producing a mean value 
of about 1.5 figures per 100 words of te::t, the Comparison Task producing a mean 
sanewhat under 2.5 per 100 words of text, and the Multiple Uses Task producing a 
mean value somewhat under 3.5 per 100 words of text. If we rank these procedures 
in terras of their ability to elicit figurative language it is clear that the Com- 
parison Task is best in evoking novel usage, and that the Multiple Uses Task is 
best in evoking frozen usage. The Composition Task, by contrast, seems to de- 
press the child's use of both frozen and novel figurative language. 

One other point is also of interest in these comparative data, and this 
concerns the progression of figurative usage over grades. For both the Multiple 
Uses and Comparison Tasks, there are moderate to strong increases in figurative 
language over grades, whereas the trend is exactly opposite for the Composition 
Task. These results indicate that there is a strong interaction bet\7een the 
type of task you ask a child to do and his seeming ability to use figurative 
language. The trend generally is that the Composition Task suppresses the use 
of both frozen and novel figures, that the Multiple Uses Task augments the use 
of frozen figures, and that the Comparison Task augments the use of novel figures. 
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In this regard it is well to remember that the Asch and Ncrlove study used essen- 
tially a multiple uses procedure, and that this is the strongest condition for 
producing frozen figures of speech. 

These data on the role of different tasks in evoking figurative language 
are really not too surprising when we consider what it is that figurative lang- 
uage does. The essential aspect of figurative language is to make a connection 
between two unlike ideas, and present results show that when we asked children 
to do a task which required them to relate two unlike ideas, their tendency was 
to produce more novel than frozen figures and that this tendency increased over 
grade levels. These data also seem to suggest that the Composition Task as it 
is presently construed in the public school system is not conducive to the pro- 
duction of figurative language, and that creative \Nn:iting may in fact be a mis- 
nomer at least when measured from the perspective of how frequently children 
use figurative language. The Composition Task seems best construed in the 
elementary school context not as a task in creative writing, but rather as a 
task in the control and use of grammatical and lexical choice. On the basis 
of this analysis, something needs to be done in order once again to make "crea- 
tive" writing, creative. 

Present results can also be looked at in the context of Piaget's approach 
to cognitive growth. By usual definition, the children in this study were all 
in the concrete operational stage--that is, ranged in age from 8-10 years— -and 
our results show that children at these ages V7ere able to make use of metaphoric 
language. This result is in seeming contrast to results described by Asch and 
Herlove (1960) v;ho found children v;ere unable to e>q>lain metaphoric language 
at this age, and were only able to do so v;hen they were somewhat older, or, in 
Piagctian terms, v/cre in the stage of formal operations. l-TIiat this may mean is 
that children in the stage of concrete operations are able to use frozen and 
O >vel figurative language v/ithin a .specific context but are unable to explicate 
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the use of froisen figurative language in coripletely abstract terms until they 
move from the stage of concrete operations to the stage of formal operations. 

This would seem to make very good sem-e in the terms of the general tenor 
of the Piagetian analysis; nar.ely, that in the stage of concrete operations, 
children arc able to m:ike use of highly abstract rules in concrete situations, 
but really are unable to talk about rules in purely abstract terms. The child's 
ability to use figvirative language also seems to show tht.so trends in that chil- 
dren are able to produce frozen figurative language in specific contexts far in 
advance of their ability to talk about frozen figurative language abstractly. 
Whether children can e::plain novel figures of speech before the stage of formal 
operations has yet to be tested, although the fact that they can use novel fig- 
ures has been clearly demonstrated in the present study. 
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SU>M ^ RY EXPERPUin: TS I AND II . 

Elementary school students in the third, fourth, and fifth grades were asked 
to do three different tasks in an attempt to determine how frequently children 
at these various ages use figurative language. Results for a Composition Task 
showed that children tend to produce a greater number of frozen than novel fig- 
ures, and that the absolute level of such usage decreased over the three grades. 
Results for a Multiple Uses Task revealed that children tended to produce more 
frozen than novel figures and that both types of figures shoxv'ed a marked increase 
over grade. Results for a Comparisons Task also indicated that the use of figu- 
rative language increased over grade level and that under the conditions of- this 
task, children used more novel than fro^^en figures. 

All in all, present results were taken to mean that the. Composition Task is 
not a particularly good one for assessing developmental trends in figurative lang- 
uage usage. In addition, these results show that children as early as the third 
grade are able to use figurative language effectively, and that a Comparisoii Task 
represents one good way in which to encourage children to use novel figurative 
language. Taken in conjunction with earlier work done by Asch and Nerlove, pre- 
sent data suggest that children are able to use figurative language well before 
they are able to explain the exact nature of the relationship linking elements 
of the figure. In Piagctian terms, this may mean that children are able to 
use figurative language in the stage of concrete operations but are probably 
not able to explain such usage until much later; perhaps not until the stage 
of formal operations. 
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Tablo 1 



Pattorn of Rater Agrccocnta for Scorlns and FiRurativa Language Categorloa 

Over All Throo Gradco 



Rotcr 
Scoring 
Category 


Grade 


Third 1 


Fourth 


Fifth j 


3 + 0 
2 + 1 

1 + 2 


ProzGn 
N For cent 


NovgI 
11 Percent j 


Fro?, en 
l[ _? rccnt 


Novel 
N P'Tccnt 


Fro?: en 
N Percent 


Hovol 1 
N Percent j 


22 26X 

23 28% 

33 467, 


31 A 6% 
18 277. 

13 277o 


30 27% 
34 31% 

47 427 


18 27% 
29 43% 

20 307, 


31 22% 
44 31% 

67 47% 


31 43% 
22 31% 

19 267 


Subtotals 


83 


67 


111 


67 1 


142 


72 ( 


Coubtued Subtotal i| i 
fAccontcdl 38^ ! 


178 85% 


214 82% 1 


X - 2 
2-1 


18 
0 


27 
0 


38 
i 


Subtotal (Ro Jactcd ] 


18 127. 


27 15% 


39 18% 


Total Ualt3 Scored | 


163 100% 


205 100% j 


253 100% i 



Tobto 2 

Pattern of Intcrcorrclations Anong All Measures 
For All IhrcQ Gradea Separately aad Together 



CorrclQtloa 


Grade 


All Grades 


Between: 


3 


4 


5 


Combined 


Humbor of Wordo 
and Frozen Figurca 






.62** 


,49** 


Husilxir of VJoirda 
and Novel Figures 


.29* 


.23* 


,40** 


.27** 


Kutnbcr of Froson 
and Kovcl Fl.rturcn 


.04 


.34** 


.14 


.19* 


N 


53 


62 


59 


174 



**p < .01 



^ < .05 



Table II-l - Reliability of Rater Judgments - Multiple Uses Task 



Rater 
Scoring 
Category 


Grade Level 


3 


A 


5 




Frozen 


Novel. 


1 
1 

I ^' 


r c :c en 


>. 0 V 0 L 1 


Frozen 






li 


PerccrLt 




Pc.vcont 




Pcrccmt 




i N Percent 


N ?crccnt 


3+0 


18 




14 


42% 


84 


66% 


18 567o 1 


93 74% 


43 68% 


2 + 1 


19 


34% 


11 


33% 


12 


9% 


10 31% i 


16 13% 


14 22% 


1 + 2 


IS 


33% 


8 




• 31' 


• OA// ' 


4 13% ' 


17 13% 


6 10% 


Subtotals 


55 


! 


33 


i 


127 




32 


1 

126 


63 


Subtotals 
Accepted 




SS 




94% ! 


1 

r 


159 


97% : 


189 


9S% 


1-2 




5 








4 




3 




2-1 




1 








1 




1 




Subtotal Rejected 




6 




6% 

« 




5 


" 3% 


4 




Total Units Scored 




94 




100% j 




164 


100% j 


193 


100% 
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Table II-2 - Reliability of Rater Judgments - Comparison Taskt 



Rater 

Scoring 

Category 


Grade 


Thirc' 1 


Fourth 


Fifth 




Frozen 


> • 




i r> 




::ovei i 


Frozen 






N 


1 


I 1 




N 




N % 


N 


c/ 




ii 'A 


3 + 0 


0 


0% 


26 


33% 


29 


42% 


41 35% 


34 


40% 


96 62% 


2 4 1 


3 


10% 


30 


38% 


12 


17% 


50 43% 


21 


24% 


43 28% 


1+2 


28 , 


90% 


22 


28% 


2S 


41% 


26 22% 


31 


36% 


16 10% 


Subtotal 1 


! 31 




7S 




69 


|117 1 


j 86 


155 


1 

Subtotal 
Accepted 


il09 






91% 


1S6 




93% 


241 




977. 




1-2 


11 








13 






8 






2-1 

Subtotal 
Rejected 


i 

i 11 






9% 


_J, 
14 




7% 


_0 
8 




3% 


Total 

Units 
Scored 


■120 






100% 


200 




100% 


249 




100% 



o 
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Mean total respor.ses for Multiple Uses and Couiparison Tasks. 



Task 


Grade Level 


3 


A 


5 


Multiple Uses- 
Coup a r i s 0 n s 


10. 5S 
10.25 


9.59 
9.37 


11.43 
3.27 



* Involves all 5 v;ords 
'k-u Involves 3 pairs cf words 
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I 



X 



V. 

O 

XI 
Q> 
i_ 

•o 

c 

X 
CL 

o 

? 
Ll. 



e 

c 
o 



2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.75 
.50 
.25 
0 









Frozen 




Figures 


— 


Novel 


• • 


- Figures 


1 


1 I 



Grade Level 



Figure II-l - Rate of Figurative Language Usage for All Three Grades 
Multiple Uses Ta^k. 
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Figure II-2 - Rate of Figurative Language Usage for All Three Grades - 
Comparison Task. 
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